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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUEEIES. 



Mr. O'Keeffe has, in the last Number of this 
Journal [vol. 4, p. 263,] instanced the Gaelic 
name of London as an evidence of the progress 
of the Gael in Britain. I think the proof is 
capable of great extension. — "London" may- 
be resolved into Long-ihn, " the fort of ships," 
or into Linn-diln, " the fort of the pool." I 
think that the latter is more probable. The 
Gaelic names still existing in England generally 
describe the great features of nature, and the 
" pool" of the Thames was formerly very ex- 
tensive. Eatcliffe-Highway runs along the sum- 
mit of the " red cliff" (red soil is found there 
at three feet below the surface) which or^;inally 
bounded the "pool" on the Middlesex shore. 
All between it and the present bank of the 
Thames is alluvial and rubbish. I have seen, 
within the last twelvemonth, an excavation made 
which was forty feet deep before reaching the 
"slob" of the original bed of the river; so that 
the Dun ai Tower-HiE was once more elevated 
than now. 

The Thames bore the "British" name of 
Tain (=Teine) ; and the tradition that a temple 
to ApoUo [the Sun-God] stood on Thom-ey 
(where Westminster Abbey stands) an island in 
the river, strengthens the conjecture. The river 
dedicated to the sacred fire had its island- temple, 
which the Bomans, with their usual assimilation, 
appropriated to the Sun-God. 

Kilbum, formerly written Kedbmrn, is in the 
district covered by the great wood of Middlesex. 
[Irish, coill, a wood.] 

Kent [Cantium]=Gaelic, ceann, the " head- 
land" towards Gaul. It is remarkable that the 
Jutes, who settled there, retained the ancient 
name of the territory, calling themselves " men 
of Kent," and their chief town Cant-wa/ta-lyrig, 
the town of the men of Kent. [Gaelic feara, 
" men."] I cannot account for the suffix t, but 
it occurs similarly in " Thanet," — formerly 
"Danet." 

The "Downs" of Sussex ar =(M«-b 

Dorchester \_Caer I)oire= "Oak Castle,"] 



Roman name Dormernium, formed perhaps from 
doire ani fear=" men of the oak wood." Close 
by the city is an extensive British cemetery ; 
and a few miles off a large entrenchment called 
"Maiden Castle ;" prohably=magh dun. 

To say nothing of the numerous "Avons," 
[Irish dbhain, a river,] there are the still more 
numerous "Combes" [==heim'] often pronounced 
"Coom." 

The "Stone" in Dorset, and another in Kent, 
have an old form " Usdar," which suggests some 
combination of uiage, water. 

Sellwood in Somerset had the " British" name 
Sihnaur (=coiU mhdrj the Roman Siha Magna. 

The Saxon legend of Hengist and Horsa in- 
troduces us to tie m3rthical " Vortigem" (fear 
UgliearnaJ and his warlike son " Catigem" (cath 
tighearna.J 

These are but a few instances from the South 
of England, which might be largely extended ; 
but they are very suggestive. 

The popular accounts of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the South and East of England are de- 
rived from the very unhistoric legends of the 
Saxons, who were not a writing people tiU nearly 
300 years after the so-called Saxon Invasion ; 
and from the rival race of the Kymri who bore 
their brethren little affection on account of their 
fraternity with the Romans. (I pass by Caesar, 
as his defeat and evacuation of the country were 
reasons sufficient for his protest that the Gael of 
Britain were poor Barbarians ; — ^the grapes were 
sour.) These lose no opportunity of denoimcing 
the Loegri [Loegr=the Loire], and the latter, 
Romanised and municipalised, lost their national 
characteristics. W. M'C, London. 

Wat35b-Mihs. — As you do not seem to be 
aware that there are at present in use in Ireland 
horizontal miUs, like the one figured and de- 
scribed in your able article on Ancient Water- 
Mills (vol. 4, p. 6, of your Journal,) it may 
perhaps be interesting to you to mention that I 
have seen them precisely similar in every respect 
in Mayo and other parts of Connaught. In Irish 
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they are called by the quaint but rather expres- 
sive name of muileann tdn le talamh ; but, when 
speaking English, the people call them "gig- 
mills." Though rather inetfective looking ma- 
chines, I am told that those who have used them 
like them very much. Mr. Robert Chambers 
lately found them in Norway and the Faroe Isles. 
Rostellan, Cork. Michael Deeeing. 

Checiuees. — I send you some remarks on this 
subject, -written by a friend of mine who has tra- 
velled a good deal. They may not really contro- 
vert the opinion of E. G. as given in your Journal, 
vol. 4, p. 168. May not the Earl of "Warren 
and Surrey, on obtaining so important a privi- 
lege as the exclusive right of selling licenses for 
the sale of maltliquors, have had, at the same time, 
these armorial bearings, so appropriate, granted 
to him and his family ? B. M., Athlone. 

The "Knife-grinder" accounts for the wretch- 
ed figure he cut, by referring to his naishaps 
" while drinking at the ehecquers ;" and it may 
be asked what are we to understand by those 
chequers of which he so familiarly speaks ? — 
We find very frequently, if not generally, in 
England (of Ireland I cannot speak,) and on 
the Continent, contiguous to the doors of drink- 
ing shops — indeed often on the door-posts — 
a tesselated painting like a chess-board, the 
squares being alternately of a dark and a light 
colour. These are the " ehecquers" of which the 
knife-grinder speaks, and he could not have 
adopted a more classical description of a dram- 
shop'. I believe the same emblems mark those 
places of popular resort to the present day ; and 
are found to have been in use at the time when 
Pompeii and Herculaneimi were destroyed ; as 
appears from the ruins of those cities wliich 
have been brought to light. These chequers, 
which now conventionally denote where wine is 
to be had, were of a different and mysterious 
meaning when first introduced into Greece along 
with the worship of Bacchus, from Egypt. In 
the latter country the chequered board was 
placed in the temple of Osiris, denoting, by its 
alternations of Light and Darkness, the contend- 
ing principles of Good and Evil, early adopted in 
Eastern theology, and corrupting early Chris- 
tianity by the Manichean heresy. J. M. 
One Jonathan Eishcr, an engraver, executed 



four small engravings of Belfast, which were 
published (most probably at Dublin) in 1772. I 
have long hunted, among the disjecta membra 
of the London old print-shops for these engrav- 
ings, but in vain. Does anybody know any- 
thing about them ? I may observe, to prevent 
useless search, that they are not contained in the 
Scenery of Ireland, published by the same artist. 
Topographical engravings seldom stray far from 
home, consequently it is probable that if those 
in question are to be found anjrwhere, it will be 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin or Belfast. — 
I need scarcely observe how exceedingly valuable 
and interesting these engravings may prove to be 
to local antiquaries. Though published only 
three quarters of a century ago, yet, compara- 
tively speaking, they can boast a venerable an- 
tiquity, when we take into consideration the 
rapid growth of Belfast, and the many changes it 
has undergone since that time. I may instance 
one of the most wonderful changes which has 
occurred in my own time. When I was a boy 
everybody knew that the "ford" was close by the 
foot of High-Street. Its true position was then 
generally pointed out by groimded colliers, and 
proclaimed by strange nautical maledictions, 
which, if aught in words could have moved it, 
wouldhavesunkit to the lowest depths of Tophet. 
But now I am informed even it has been moved 
— moved to the Gooseberry-Comer. " day 
and night, but this is wondrous strange !" 

W. PiNKEETON. 

In Eoutledge's lately published and very neat 
edition of Shakespeare's Two Gentleman of Yi-- 
rona, the following note occurs on Act 4, Scene I : 

" Cjme, go with us, we'll bring tliee to our crewa.'' 

" Mr. Collier's corrector reads * cave,' Mr. 
Singer, 'caves.' I have not ventta-ed to alter 
the text; hut can hardly believe crews to be 
what the poet wrote." 

Now in Ulster the people oaU a pig-stye a pig- 
crew. Hence I am disposed to think that the 
poet used the word " crew" as meaning a hut or 
hovel, such as an outlaw would make for his 
abode in a forest. In all the Irish dictionaries 
the word crd is given as " a hut, hovel," &c. 

Another word occurring in Shakspeare in an 
obsolete sense, "cling," meaning to "shrink," 
is applied in TJlster by carpenters to the shrink- 
ing of timber. T. H. P. 



